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Roman Ladies taking a Fencing Lesson.— By E. H. Blashfield. — From a Sketch by the Artist. 



THE EXHIBITIONS. 



III. — SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY OF ARTISl^S. 

(Opened November i. Closed December 6.) 
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THERE seems to be just at present a homeward tendency in 
the minds of American art students. Germany gave us back 
several years ago many of the best talents who had gone out from 
here to Munich ; Italy loaned to us for a short while Mr. Vedder 
and Mr. Coleman, and has a representative now among us in the 
person of Mr. Tilton ; while France sent us Mr. Beckwith, Mr. 
Weir, Mr. Volk, Mr. Ward, Mr. Warner, and a host of others, who 
have lately been followed by Mr. Blashfield, Mr. Bridgman, and 
Mr. Bacon. And as the Munich students signalized their advent 
in force by the mustering of their strength at the memorable exhi- 
bition at the National Academy of Design in New York, in 1877, 
so our French students are now signalizing theirs by the show 
which they have just made in Philadelphia. 

The Society of Artists, to whose efforts, in conjunction with 
those of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, the public is 
indebted for this Exhibition, may be justly proud of the success 
they have achieved, and it may hardly be worth while to gainsay 
them when they claim, in the prefatory notice affixed to the 
Catalogue, that this is " the finest collection of American art ever 
brought together in the country." But the further claim that "the leading artists throughout the States" are 
" fully represented by their best productions " cannot be allowed to pass unchallenged, as a visitor not conversant 
with American art, and trusting the assertion of the Catalogue, — supported, as it were, by official authority, — 
would receive a totally inadequate idea of the versatility of our artists from the pictures and the ludicrously few 
sculptured works set out before him in the admirable halls of the Pennsylvania Academy. Instead of fully repre- 
senting American art, the Exhibition is, on the contrary, curiously one-sided, the older men being represented 
very inadequately, while the Munich men may be said to have stayed away almost entirely. This is readily made 




Revery. 

By C. S. Pearce. — From a Sketch by the Artist. 
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The Resurrection of Jairus' Daughter. 
By Frank Moss. — From a Sketch by the Artist. 



apparent by the following list of names, quoted at random, which includes some of the more prominent absentees : 
Huntington, Bierstadt, Bradford, F. E. Church, La Farge, Tiffany, Eastman Johnson, Martin, Wyant, W. T. 
Richards, Sontag, Volk, J. Alden Weir, Inness, Thomas Moran, Chase, Duveneck, Shirlaw, Currier, Winslow 
Homer, J. Foxcroft Cole, J. Carroll Beckwith, Thomas Hill. In a collection which claims to be representative of 
American art, none of these names can well be missed, whatever one may think individually of the various tenden- 
cies represented by their respective bearers. Nor is the French-American art which dominates the Exhibition 
thoroughly represented, since Miss Cassatt and Messrs. Sargent and Mosler are also among those who have not put 
in an appearance. But these remarks are made .simply to remove the erroneous impression created by the passage 
quoted from the Catalogue, and do not in the least diminish the debt of gratitude which the public owes to the 
Society of Artists for having so generously given up the larger part of their own home to their guests from abroad.^ 

The first impression which the visitor receives, upon a rapid survey of the exhibition halls, is in large measure 
that of pleasant surprise. The presence of many canvases of considerable size, of but few of which one would be 
inclined to say that the dimensions outrun the importance of the subject ; the enviable qualities of composition and 
the "literary" tendencies to be seen in not a few of them ; the evidences of careful workmanship, without excess 
of hurtful finish, and the consequent absence of the wildest forms of impressionism ; the generally bright scheme of 
color, as opposed to the sombre-toned scale to which our Munich men have accustomed us, give to the Exhibition 
a distinctive character, and convey the idea that it is of unusually average excellence. This idea is not, indeed, fully 
sustained upon a closer examination, which reveals many canvases that one would like to weed out, — among the 
home productions as well as among those sent from abroad ; but there is still enough left to give a varied interest to 
this Exhibition, such as has seldom been aroused by the objects brought together in America on like occasions. 

The larger intellectual scope of the works shown, considered entirely apart from their technical merits, is indi- 

1 It may not be just the thing to criticise the bill of fare provided by the host at so liberal a feast. But as the bill of fare — in 
this case the Catalogue — is for sale, it becomes a legitimate object of criticism, and it will not be considered ill-mannered, there- 
fore, to suggest that the design on the cover, \yith its " ye Penna. Academy of ye Fine Arts," seems more fitting for an " Old Folks' 
Concert" in some out-of-the-way country town than for an important art exhibition in a great city like Philadelphia. 
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A Royal Pastime at Nineveh. 
By F. a. Bridgman. — From a Sketch by the Artist. 

cated by the great variety of subjects represented, which include all the well-known categories, with one exception, 
under which pictures used to be classified, from still-life and flower-piece, through landscape and marine, to genre 
and historical genre, and even to religious subjects. The exception alluded to is history proper, of which, singularly 
enough, there is not a solitary example. In our inspection of the leading pictures of the Exhibition, it will be con- 
venient to adhere to these categories. 

Religious art, a rare phenomenon in an American exhibition, is represented by five canvases, all of which come 
from Paris. They confirm the belief that this branch of art is not capable of further development. A following of 
old standards, or an infusion of genre-like motives, which do not add to the dignity of the subject, are the only 
possibilities left. What the latter proceeding leads to, may be seen in the works of Holman Hunt and Eduard von 
Gebhardt, both of them deeply religious men. Our American artists have preferred the former method. Stephen 
H. Parker's 5/. Sebastian after his Martyrdom is well composed, but somewhat hard in color and treatment, 
and shows evident reminiscences of Titian. Of Mr. Frank Moss's two contributions the St, John is simply an 
excellent study head ; his Resurrection of Jairus' Daughter is a well-balanced composition, showing traces of 
reflection, even in the sombre scale of color chosen ; but it is evidently a product of the understanding, and not 
of inspiration. Furthermore, this picture suffers to a greater degree even than do most of its companions from 
the unfortunate place it has be^ given. Works of this kind do not want to be seen in a glare of light and with 
your nose up to the canvas. They need the subduing influence of distance and of the dim light of a large religious 
edifice. This is true also of Mr. Charles Sprague Pearce's Sacrifice of Abraham, which is well known in Boston 
from having hung in the Museum of that city. As the picture has thus far been seen, the light blue drapery of the 
descending angel, which is the only spot of positive color on the canvas, produced the effect of being decidedly 
"loud." Possibly, however, the artist intended this effect, desiring thereby to produce that coup de canon which 
is considered necessary in the noise and confusion of the Salon to insure a hearing. But a more suitable situation 
would to some extent neutralize this peculiarity of Mr. Pearce's picture, and would tend to bring out its good 
qualities. There is much force in the impetuous flight of the angel, — so much of impetuosity, indeed, that he has 
flown past Abraham and out of the picture, — and excellent painting in the figure of Isaac ; but on the whole it 
must be said that the composition lacks intrinsic cohesion, although the lines go well together, and that the work- 
manship is above the conception. Mr. Edward H. May's Mary Magdalen at the Sepulchre, stretched out at 
full length in an agony of grief, and enveloped in the mysterious light of night, easily yields the palm to his 
Primadonna, of which we shall speak later. 

In the department of historical genre and genre, Mr. F. A. Bridgman is represented by the Burial of a 
Mu7nmy, A Royal Pastime at Nineveh, the Interior at Biskra, and the Tents of the Nomads, Plains of 
Biskra, Algeria, The two first-named of these pictures are abready tolerably well known to the American public, 
having been exhibited before, together with the Procession of the Apis Bull, lately purchased for the Corcoran 
Gallery by Mr. Corcoran. They all bear evidence of the strong influence which the master G^rome has exercised 
over his pupil, but they reveal at the same time a command of resources which it is a delight to meet with in .the 
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productions of an Ameri- 
can artist. T^^ Burial, 
with its barges of the 
dead gliding along the 
sacred river in the sad 
twilight, is the most sat- 
isfactory, by reason of its 
treatment as well as on 
account of the larger hu- 
man interest to which the 
subject appeals. As a 
colorist Mr. Bridgman is 
hot powerful, but he com- 
pensates us by the quiet 
nobility of golden tone 
which pervades his works. 
Mr. E. H. Blashfield, 
whose chosen specialty is 
Roman antiquity, hardly 
betrays his schooling un- 
der Bonnat. He is nei- 
ther so realistic, nor so 
strong in depth of color 
or in contrast of Hght and 
shade. He delights in 
pure colors, set against 
a colorless architecture, 
such as we are accus- 
tomed to imagine as pe- 
culiar to antiquity. But 
he succeeds well in har- 
monizing them and pro- 
ducing a pleasing deco- ^ 
rative result. The two 
largest of his pictures, 
Roman Ladies tak- 
ing a Fencing Lesson 
at the School of the 
Gladiators, and The 
Besieged hailing a?z 
Army of Deliverance, 
show also that he is skilled 
in the disposition of large 
masses of figures, and in 
the expression of the 
situation depicted. The 
variety of attitude of the 
gentlemen and ladies in 
waiting and of the slaves 
in the Fencing Lesson, 
some interested, some in- 
different observers, oth- 
ers evidently bored, and 
the two children in the 
principal group of the 
second picture, are pecu- 
liarly happy. Mr. Pearce 
exhibits his Lamenta- 
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tions over the First- Born of Egypt, which also is not new. But it is a pleasure to see it again, as it is by far 
the best piece of work the artist has yet given us, especially in subdued richness of color. Mr. Pearce has several 
other canvases in the Exhibition, of which the Revery, in spite of its inharmonious coloring, is the best, as the 
expression of the face befits the title. A new name, to most visitors, will be that of Miss Sarah P. B. Dodson, a 
Philadelphian of French training, who exhibits two pictures of a vein entirely different from everything else to be 
seen in the collection. Her Pupils of Love, and her frieze. The Dance, but more especially the former, seem 
inspired by the French art of the last century, in the pale delicacy of color as well as in conception. There is 
perhaps a little overstraining in drawing, to insure the expression of motion, but the power of invention and the 
spirited execution are worthy of all recognition. Miss Dodson has also a third canvas, Deborah, excellent in 
drawing, especially in the finely modelled left arm, powerful in treatment, and much more robust in color than her 

other contributions. 
But somehow one 
cannot help imagin- 
ing that this figure, 
which vaguely recalls 
some of the "Sibyls" 
of the old Italians, 
was not as congenial 
to the painter as her 
gay dancers and lov- 
ers. Ofa much more 
sombre kind, and 
somewhat melodra- 
matic, is Mr. W. W. 
Woodward's Ossian. 
It makes one shiver 
to see a half-naked 
woman lying on the 
cold floor of a stone 
hall, and the isolated 
spots of red and of 
violet thrown against 
the bluish-gray back- 
ground are rather 
harsh. But the pic- 
ture is well painted, 
and if it is adjudged 
to be somewhat un- 
real, it must be re- 
membered that the 
world of Ossian is it- 
self unreal and theat- 
rical. The best rep- 
resentation of Mu- 
nich is found in Mr. 

Carl Marr*s Wandering yew, which, in spite of its curious mixture of different kinds of light, is a powerful picture, 
and shows excellent workmanship. The Juliet, by Mr. Theo. Wores, another Munich student, is unsuccessful, 
although ambitious, but it gains vastly by comparison with another life-size delineation of the same subject which 
hangs near by. The only really *' American" picture, sent over from France, is Mr. Henry Bacon's Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp, in which he preserves all his good qualities as a story-teller (perhaps somewhat too obviously in the 
figure of the young man who counts the gold-pieces into the hat), and shows more strength, owing probably to the 
inspiration of the subject, than in many another picture which he has painted. Such pictures as this and Mr. 
Brush's Miggles, which was sho\vn at the last Exhibition of the Society of American Artists, make one wish for more 
of the same spirit. Mr. Edgar M. Ward's Paternal Pride is in every respect one of the best canvases in the 
Exhibition, strong in color, well drawn, and excellent in the expression of sentiment, especially in the beautifully 
painted head of the father. And yet this picture, which is dated 1878, remains unsold, at the comparatively 
modest price set down for it in the catalogue, while all around it the coveted label, " Sold," is seen affixed to many 
productions which do credit neither to the seller nor the buyer. Mr. W. H. Lippincott'sZ//^/^ Milkinaid, the 




The Pupils of Love. 
By Miss Sarah P. B. Dodson. — Drawn by T. Juglaris. 
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•largest of his contributions, is excellent in the pose of the figure and the half-shy, half-pleased expression of the 
face, although the prevailing browns, blues, and greens of the picture do not quite harmonize. His Corner in the 
Farmyard^ with the children looking out into the brightly illumined yard, is one of the few successful efforts to 
represent real sunlight. A most pleasing performance is also Miss Mary L. Stone's Village Children, showing a 
careful study of the ways of children, and a happy faculty of fixing them, with a gentleness and unobtrusiveness 
of manner quite charming. In this respect Mrs. Sarah W. Whitman's Child with a Peacock's Feather offers 
an instructive contrast. It is also a good work in its way, yet how obtrusively it exclaims : " See how I did this ! " 
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The Little Milkmaid. 
By William H. Lippinxott. — From a Sketch by the Artist. 



But the great number of pictures of this kind makes it necessary to summarize. Among the artists who follow the 
lead of the French painters in choosing their themes from bygone times, simply for the coloristic advantages offered 
by the costumes and accessories, Mr. Walter Gay {A Fencing Lesson, etc.) is one of the most successful, which, 
be it said with sorrow, cannot honestly be maintained of Mr. Milne Ramsay. Mr. Chester Loomis aspires to paint 
more important subjects, but even in his best contribution, A Just ice in 1500, is not quite satisfactory. Mr. John 
A. Mitchell's A Political Marriage, two children led to the altar with great pomp, is excellently drawn and well 
managed in its disposition of light. Miss C. W. Conant's Family Life, the figure of the cardinal in Mr. 
A. B. Copeland's Siesta, Mr. Walter Blackman's A Gaine of ^uilles, in which the attempt to represent sunlight 
falling through foliage on well-drawn figures is somewhat more successfully achieved than in his other contribution. 
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Village Children. 
By Mary L. Stone. —From a Sketch by the Artist. 



Mr. H. S. Mowbray^s Mar- 
tyr, which far outranks his 
Salon picture, Mr. T. Hoven- 
den's three canvases, Mr. E. 
Gregory's Soubrette, Mr. 
Philip B. Hahs's Lullaby, 
and Mr. Leon Delachaux's 
pleasingly colored Black- 
berrying, would all deserve 
more careful examination, if 
the limits of space were not 
inexorably fixed. Several of 
the artists whose names are 
more familiar to the public, 
such as Mr. Bellows, Mr. 
Edward Moran, Mr. William 
Sartain, Mr. J. G. Brown, and 
Mr. W. H. Beard, being rep- 
resented either by works be- 
fore exhibited or in their 
usual vein, it is not necessary 
to dwell upon them here. 
But Mr. A. Fredericks's 
Puritan Soldier, in spite of its reminiscences of Meissonier, and Mr. W. Thompson's Christinas Eve One 
Hundred Tears Ago, which was deservedly sold shortly after the opening of the Exhibition, must needs be 
specially mentioned. Mr. Peter Moran's A Moqui Trader also claims a, word, principally, however, because 
it treats a class of subject which is well worthy the attention of American artists. In color it is disappointing, 
and does not in this respect equal some of the sketches which the artist brought home from his last Western 
trip. Finally, the importance of the artist demands that Mr. Thomas Eakins's Turning the Stake and A May 
Morning in the Park should not be passed by in silence, although that course would be the more agree- 
able. That Mr. Eakins is a colorist, no one, we think, has ever claimed ; but that he is a strong artist, with a 
strange power of fascination, will more readiry be admitted. And yet these two pictures are not only utterly with- 
out color, but also utterly lifeless. The Afay Moriiing represents a coach in Fairmount Park. It is said that the 
artist studied the motion of the horses from the instantaneous photographs lately taken on race-courses. The 
result is that each limb is motionless, while the spokes of the wheels of the vehicle whirl about so rapidly that they 
cannot be seen. As a demonstration of the fact that the artist must fail when he attempts to depict what is, instead 
of what seems to be, this picture is of great value, and perhaps the artist himself has by this time seen his mistake, 
and only allows the picture to be shown so that others may profit by his experience. 

Among the portraits and study heads and figures, Mr. Edwin H. May's Primadonna deserves the first place. 
The head is exquisitely and tenderly modelled, the textures are well rendered, and the color delicate, although not 
quite successful in harmonizing the pale pink of the figure with the bluish-gray of the background, and the oUve- 
brown of the curtain. But this scheme of color, which recalls the predilection of the last century for faded and 
•broken tints, seems especially well fitted for the subject. It breathes the unwholesome life of gas-lit halls, and that 
languor of over-refinement which is characteristic of certain classes of society. Mr. Edward D. Burleigh, whose 
address is Berlin, sends a number of good portrait studies which show the influence of the old masters. Of por- 
traits proper, those by Mr. B. Uhle, Mrs. A. L. Merritt, and Mr. S. J. Ferris show good qualities, while Mr. G. P. A. 
Healy's reproductions of the outward semblance of Stanley and M. Thiers, must necessarily be uninteresting to the 
public at large. In several of the study heads, as in Miss Emily Sartain's Italian Head, and Mr. C. R. Smith's 
Pepita, the rendering of the momentary expression of the face, disclosing a power of subtile observation which is 
rarely seen in the works exhibited, is particularly gratifying. The mention of Mr. F. Dielman's pretty head of a 
girl, Mr. W. T. Dannat's powerful study, which looks like a somewhat colorless Ribera, Mr. F. Fowler's Coquette, 
Mr. G. W. Maynard's Jester, and Mr. J. Selinger's Bavarian Peasant, before seen, must close the list 

Landscape, in the present exhibition, as in the one at Boston, does not hold the rank, in respect of numbers, 
which it has thus far held with us. But there are a few works of exceptional importance, and many that are good 
alongside of some that are indifferent or absolutely bad. Mr. W. L. Picknell's Concarneau Road, at first 
sight, — shall we venture to say so, after the unstinted praise that has been showered upon it? — is somewhat of a 
disappointment. But that is undoubtedly owing, partly at least, to the very excess of praise it has received. Too 
much of a good thing is hurtful. There are people who are disappointed at first sight of Niagara, because of the 
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The Concarneau Road. 
By W. L. Picknell. — From a Sketch by the Artist. 



exaggerated ideas they have formed of it. There is in this picture what so many landscape painters fail to reach, 
i. e. sunlight. Of subject there is hardly anything, of nebulous mystery there is none, — nothing but a straight- 
lined road over a flat country in pitiless daylight. To make anything at all out of such materials is a success, to 
mould them into an attractive picture is a great triumph. The same artist's other canvas, also of large size. On 
the Borders of the Marsh, representing the tangled edge of a forest in autumn, with a gray sky over it, will 
probably appeal to a larger company, by reason of the sentiment of sadness which pervades it ; but to the writer it 
seems to suffer somewhat from the spots of dark green, which are not harmonized, and from a lack of luminosity 
and penetrability in the sky. Nature herself, however, is not always harmonious. The two works together show 
that Mr. Picknell's harp has more than one string. Mr. H. Bolton Jones's view of Tangier is also an admirable 
work, thoroughly harmonious in color, and exhibiting great skill, even if it be admitted that the problem of sunlight is 
not quite as happily solved in it as in Mr. PicknelPs Road, Mr. Stephen Parrish has frequently been mentioned of 
late in the Review, both as a painter and as an etcher, and it is a pleasure to be compelled to mention him again. 
Mr. Parrish sees with a fresh eye, through no man's spectacles, a class of effects which has rarely been treated. 
His Mountain Sheeffold is identical in motive with his etching entitled The Shepherd' s Christmas Eve; but 
the huts on the hill, with the dull, snow-laden sky behind them, before which float some low-hanging white clouds, 
are lit up by the rays of the sinking sun, from outside the picture, — a most difficult effect, which just falls short 
of being completely solved. His Golden West is very happy in the suggestion of a misty atmosphere, illumi- 
nated by transmitted light. Mr. R. M. Shurtleff''s Autumn Gold, although its success is attained by rather 
discounting the richness of our woods in fall, is well worth contrasting with Mr. Cropsey's Autumn *on the 
Wawayanda, which represents the conscientious efforts of the older school in deaUng with the same effect. Mr. 
Bruce Crane's Vicinity of Water Mills, Long Island, and his somewhat over- delicately gray Pastoral, Mr. C. 
H. Shearer's November Day in France^ a vigorous palette-knife sketch, full of the chilliness and discomfort of a 
raw atmosphere, and Mr. C. E. Dubois's Autumn Evening on Lake Neuchatel, a nobly conceived landscape 
of great simplicity, can receive only a passing mention ; and a mention must also satisfy the artists with more 
familiar names, such as R. Swain Giffbrd, Charles H. Miller, Jervis McEntee, A. F. Bellows, John Enneking, A. F. 
Bunner, the brothers Smillie, William Sartain, Kruseman Van Elten, F. D. Williams, Carl Weber, Samuel Colman, 
J. B. Bristol, Arthur Parton, G. H. McCord, William Gedney Bunce, and.Arthur Quartley. 

Of marines, but few have been sent from the other side, the most ambitious being Mr. W. P. W. Dana's The 
Breakers, Channel Islands, which deals with a grand and wild subject in a rather matter-of-fact way, but with 
good qualities, especially in the sky. Mr. T. A. HaiTison's Coast of Brittany is a good study of foam-crested 
wave and rocky shore, although the stones in it, decked with seaweed, have something of the appearance of moss- 
grown tree-trunks. Good drawing and painting is observable also in Mr. C. N. Swift's Completing a Cargo, 
which ought, perhaps to have been classed with the figure-pieces. Among the Philadelphia artists Mr. P. L. Senat 
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The Breakers, Channel Islands. 
By W. p. W. Dana. — From a Sketch by the Artist. 

easily takes the lead, and among his own contributions, again, his large picture. Lifting Pogfrom Ogden's 
Point, Mount Dese7't, Me., is by far the most im_portant in its skilful rendering of the effect indicated by the 
title. Good qualities of color and in the treatment of the sky give interest to Mr. James B. Sword's Pirst Break 
of a Norther on the Coast of Rhode Island, which is far ahead of his landscapes, although deficient in 
perspective. Mr. A. C. Stuart has a carefully painted but rather old-fashioned Old East-Indiaman, Of well- 
known New York artists, Messrs. De Haas and Bricher must again put up with a simple mention. 

Carefully painted architectural pieces have been contributed by Messrs. William A. Coffin, T. A. Harrison, 
and Burr H. Nichols, but they are curiously cold in color and deficient in light. How the rays of the hot summer 
sun reverberate from wall to wall, illuminate the shadows, and often impart a richness of reflected light to the nooks 




Lifting Fog from Ogden^s Point, Mount Desert, Me. 
By Prosper L. Senat. — From a Sketch by the Artist. 
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Under the Willows. 
By John R. Tait. — From a Sketch by the Artist. 



and corners which reminds one of the splendid color inside a gilt goblet ! Mr. E. L. Weeks's Royal Chapel, 
Granada, is much more successful in this respect, and is, indeed, one of the best pictures which have yet left that 
industrious artist's easel. One would think, however, that the light of the sun, transmitted through the colored 
' fabrics which form the booth to the right, would throw some glow into its heavy shade. 

Mr. J. William Pattison's Two Children, a calf and a child, carefully painted and tender in color, is, we 
believe, the only animal picture sent from abroad. Mr. Charles P. Pierce's Repose^ cattle ruminating near the 
sea-shore, has exquisite tones, and a well-rendered effect of haziness such as is peculiar to a sultry summer day ; 
but a desire for more strength of color in the cattle may be permissible, without derogation to the other good 
qualities of the picture. Mr. Peter Moran's Rainy Day, with sheep, is good in feeling. Under the Willows, 
by Mr. John R. Tait, is not of the best that this artist can give us in color, but it may teach our younger aspirants 
a lesson of careful and pleasing composition, which is but too often neglected in the endeavor to be realistic. The 
older school of New York artists is represented by Messrs. James M. and William Hart. 

Mr. George C. Lambdin's Roses on a Plastered Wall, painted with all the daintiness for which the artist is 
noted in subjects of this kind, might almost induce us to forgive him the crop of imitators which he has inveigled 
into libelling the beauties of the floral world on black panels. Mr. Milne Ramsay's Still Life is unimaginative, 
and wanting in the delicacy of observation, and subtilty of color which constitute the merit of works of this kind ; 
but it is preferable both to the same artist's figure subjects, and the ordinary sort of peach and apple painting 
to which we have been accustomed. To prevent misunderstanding, we must immediately mention Mr. Morston 
Ream's Fruit and Empty Glass, which is a true bit of loving still-life painting, although its care for minute detail 
may not be to the liking of those who work for general effect. The works of Miss Dodson, who has already been 
spoken of as a figure painter. Miss Helen Corson, Mr. E. C. Leavitt, and Mr. W. T. Dannat, as well as Mr. J. 
Selinger's Study of Pish, and Mr. Von Hoesslin's Study-table, both exhibited before, also deserve notice. 

Coming to the water-colors and the black-and-white department, a few words will suffice without fear of injus- 
tice. Such work as Mr. Muhrman's, Mr. Farrer's, or Mr. F. S. Church's is too well known to call for discussion 
here. Miss Kathleen Greatorex has a very beautiful Study of Plowers (392), sufficiently -^nished, and much 
preferable to her other contribution (451) bearing the same title, which seems forced in its effort at being sketchy. 
Miss E. E. Greatorex's otherwise interesting Cluny Pire- Place suffers from the same cause. The sketches by 
Mr. George P. Clark and Mr. C. A. Shearer are true water-colors, and very promising. Mr. Parrish's etchings need 
no introduction to the readers of the Review, but the name of Mr. J. Pennell may be new to them, although his 
work is worth knowing. Mrs. Eliza Greatorex, the mother of the two ladies abov-e named, also exhibits some 
interesting etchings. That Mr. Ferris is not wanting in this department it seems needless to say. 

The exhibition of sculptures is so insignificant, and offers so little that is new, unless it be Mr. T. H. Cresson's 
small Study in Bronze (Psyche chained), that it may well be passed over. 
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Due regard for the artists who have thus spread out before us the result of their labors — many of them for 
the first time so far as the general public is concerned — compels us to pause before we dismiss this Exhibition 
from our minds, and to ask ourselves: What does it teach us? Does it inspire hope for the future, or is it 
renewed evidence of the fact that we are an unartistic people, destined forever to grovel in the dust, and incapable 
of rising to the ideal ? The answer, it seems to us, ought not to be in doubt, even if we admit that the works 
brought together here are not the perfect ideal of a collection of works of art, and that the question, I'es or No ?' 
which the pictures put to the jury, ought to have been answered by a decided iVc, even in the case of many of the 
canvases sent home from abroad. It is true, there is no great evidence here of deep thought or psychological 
study. Nor is there much of originality, either in subject or treatment. Weed out the bad, and hang together the 
good pictures, and no European would suspect that the authors of these works came from beyond the sea. In this 
respect there is no advance. But, ladies and gentlemen, who is to blame? Have we ever taken any great 
interest in American art, except, perhaps, in the productions of some special favorite ? Have we not compelled 
our artists to become mere picture-sellers, instead of the interpreters of our own thoughts and aspirations ? Have 
we not compelled them to try this, that, and the other European fashion, in the hope of finding favor in our eyes ? 
Let us alter this state of things, then, and let us see whether, if we have original ideas of our own that seek 
expression, ideas growing out of the circumstances which surround us, out of the love of our country, out of our 
attachment to the free institutions which the fathers have left to us and which it is our duty to purify and develop 
as the civilization of the world advances, — let us see whether our artists cannot mould these ideas and give 
them shape in a manner which shall be entirely their own. The old excuse, that American artists lack the knowl- 
edge and the technical skill needed in the execution of great works of art, is no longer available, if it ever was so. 
It is precisely in the evidences of technical skill acquired that the strength of this Exhibition must be sought. The 
assurance of present achievement which it gives, and the hope which it inspires, lie in the fact that here is the work 
of a number of American artists who have deliberately settled down to years of hard work, have listened to the 
advice and accepted the teachings of recognized masters, and have nuUified the accusation so often laid at the 
door of their brethren, that they would not be taught, and considered themselves born artists, by grace divine. 

Our students come back to us from Germany, from France, from the East. They show us that they have 
acquired knowledge of drawing, skill in composition, routine in the handling of pigments. But the question 
whether there shall be a place for them in their own country, or whether, if they would not jeopard the knowl- 
edge they have acquired, they must again exile themselves, is a question which they cannot answer. They have 
done, and are ready to do, their part. It now rests with their countrymen to do theirs. 

S. R. KOEHLER. 




Group from Ossian. 
By W. W. Woodward. — From a Sketch by the Artist. 



